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For “ The Friend.” 
Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount 
Sinai and Arabia Petrea.—By Evwarp 
Rosinson. 
(Concluded froaf page 298.) 

Robinson pursued his researches along the 
northern side of the lake to the Jordan, and 
then left it by the road to Safed, a ruined 
town which was near being entirely demolish- 
ed by the earthquake, already adverted to, 
which had done so much damage to Tiberias. 
That whole country, for a circuit of many 
leagues, was agitated at the same time, and it 
seems to have béen, of old, subject to such 
terrible catastrophes. In parting from Tibe- 
rias, Robinson remarks: “ The volcanic na- 
ture of the basin of this lake, and of the 
su country, is sot to B® mistaken, 
The hot springs near Tiberias, and at Um 
Keis, southeast of the lake, as also the luke- 
warm fountains along the western shore ; the 
frequent and violent earthquakes, and the 
black basaltic stones, which thickly strew the 
ground; all leave no room for doubt on this 
point. 

“ The extent of the lake has sometimes been 
greatly overrated. We had now travelled 
along its western shore for nearly its whole 
length ; and the results afford a means of form- 
ing an estimate approaching more nearly to 
the truth. The distance, .in a straight line 
from the entrance of the Jordan on the north, 
to its exit in the south, cannot be more than 
eleven or twelve geographical miles. The 
greatest breadth, opposite to Mejdel, is about 
half the length, or not far from six geographi- 
cal miles, while the breadth opposite ‘Tiberias 
is about five miles.” 

Safed lies about 5h. in a northwesterly 
direction from the head of ‘Tiberias, on a steep 
mountain side. It was formerly defended by 
a castle, noted in the wars of the Crusaders 
for its admirable strength and magnificence, 
being nearly inaccessible from its position, 
and impregnable through the solidity and skill 
of its construction. This town ‘was famous 
during the sixteenth century, as one of the 
chief seats of Jewish learning. ‘‘ The writings 
of its learned men are numerous, and of high 
renown in Jewish literature ; and under their 
teaching, the school of Safed became famous, 


and was frequented by pupils from every |dreadful rents and cracks in the earth and 
quarter. Safed was to the Jews like another | rocks, giving painful indications of what might 
Jerusalem. ‘They dwelt there in great num-| be expected above. But all anticipations were 
bers, and had a vast Khan like a square for-| utterly confounded, when the reality burst 
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tress, coveréd with lead, in which many lived, ; apon the sight. 


and where there was a fine synagogue. They 


“Up to this moment I had refused to credit 


counted eighteen synagogues, distinguished by | the accounts; but one frightful glance con- 


the names of the several nations which pos-|vinced me, that it was not in the 
sessed them; as the Portuguese, Spanish, | language to overstate such a ruin. 


wer of 
ffice it 


Italian, and others. The cessation of this|to say, that great town, which seemed to me 
Pp rity, is ascribed to the oppressions of|like a bee-hive four years ago, and was still 


the Muhammedans. 


more so oply eighteen days ago, is how no 


“ About two hours distant is the village of} more. Safed was, but is not. The Jewish 
Meiron, where are the reputed tombs of|portion containing a population of 5000 or 


several ancient holy Rabbins; and as a place 
of pilgrimage for the Jews, this is now the 
most and venerated in Palestine.” 
Until the time of the great earthquake, 
Safed was still a busy, thriving place. ‘The 
Muhammedans occupied the southern and 


6000, was built around and upon a very steep 
mountain ; so steep, indeed, is the hill, and so 
compactly built was the town, that the roofs 
of the lower houses formed the street of the 
ones above, thus rising like a stairway one 
over another. And thus, when the tremen- 


eastern quarters. The Jews built on the steep| dous shock dashed every house to the ground 
western declivity ; “their houses, often of|in a moment, the first fell upon the second, the 


mud, stood in rows above one another, almost 
like the seats of an amphitheatre ; so that, in 
seme instances, the flat roofs of one row actu- 
ally served as the street for those next above. 

“ Crowning the rocky summit, above the 
whole 1 was the e ive Gothic castle, 


ing a most conspicuous object at a great dis- 
tance in every direction, except towards the 
north. It is described as having been strong 
and imposing, with two fine large round tow- 
ers ; it was surrounded by a wall lower down, 
with a broad trench. 

“ Such was Safed down to the close of the 
year 1836. But on the Ist of January, 1837, 
the new-year was ushered in by the tremen- 
dous shocks of an earthquake, which rent the 
earth in many places, and in a few moments 
prostrated most of the houses, and buried 
thousands of the inhabitants of Safed beneath 
the ruins. The castle was utterly thrown 
down; the Muhammedan quarters, standing 
on more level ground, and being more solidly 
built, were somewhat less injured ; while here, 
as in Tiberias, the calamity, in its full weight, 
fell with relentless fury upon the ill-fated 
Jews.” 

One who visited the place on the 18th of 
the month, thus describes the horrors of the 
scene :— 


second upon the third, that on the next, and 
so on to thé end. And this is the true cause 
of the almost unprecedented destruction of 
life. Some of the lower houses are buried to 
a great depth, with the ruins of many others 
which were ahove them. From this cause it 


the times eC -usades, form- kalso occurred, that a vast number who wore 


not instantaneously killed, perished before 
they could be dug out ; and some were taken 
out five, six, and one (I was told) seven days 
after the shock, still alive. One solitary man, 
who had been a husband and a father, told me 
that he found his wife with one child under 
her arm, and the babe with the breast still in 
its mouth. He supposed the babe had not 
been killed by the falling ruins, but had died 
of hunger, endeavouring to draw nourishment 
from the breast of its lifeless mother! Parents 
told me frequently, that they heard the voices 
of their little ones, crying papa, mamma, faint- 
er and fainter, until hushed in death ; while 
they were either struggling in despair, to free 
themselves, or labouring to remove the fallen 
timber and rocks from their children. 
“What a dismal spectacle! As far as the 
eye can reach, nothing is seen but one vast 
chaos of stones and earth, timber and boards, 
tables, chairs, beds, and clothing, mingled in 
horrible confusion. Men every where at work, 
worn out, and wo-begone, uncovering their 


* Just before we began to ascend the moun- | houses in search of the mangled and putrified 


tain of Safed, we met our consular agent of| bodies of departed friends; while here and 
Sidon returning home with his widowed sis-|there, I noticed companies of two or three 
ter. His brother-in-law, a rich merchant of|each, clambering over the ruins, bearing a 
Safed, had been buried up to his neck by the| dreadful load of corruption to the narrow 





ruins of his fallen house, and in that awful 
condition remained several days, begging 


house, appointed for all living: . I covered my 
face, and passed on through the half-living 





and calling for help, and at last died before} wretched remnants of Safed. Some were 
any one was found to assist him. As we} weeping in despair, and some laughing in 
ascended the steep mountain, we saw several | callousness, still more distressing. Here an 
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old man sat solitary on the wreck of his once 
crowded house ; there a child was at play, two 
young to realize that it had neither father nor 
mother, brother nor relative, in the wide 
world. They flocked around us—husbands 
that had lost their wives, wives their hus- 
bands, parents without children, children 
without parents, and not a few left as the soli- 
tary remnants of large connections. The 
people were Scattered abroad, above and be- 
low the ruins, in tents of old boards, old 
carpets, mats, canvass, brush, and earth, and 
not a few dwelling in the open air; while 
some poor wretches, wounded and bruised, 


were left among the prostrate buildings, every 


moment exposed to death from the loose rocks 
around and above them. 

“ As soon as our tent was pitched, we set 
off to visit the wounded. Creeping under a 
wretched covering, intended for a tent, the 
first we came to, we found an emaciated young 
femaleslying on the ground, covered with the 
filthiest garments I ever saw. After exam- 
ining several. wounds, all in a state of mortifi- 
cation, the poor old creature that was waiting 
on her, lifted up the cover of her feet, when a 
moment’s glance convinced me that she could 
not possibly survive another day. The foot 
had dropped off, and the flesh also, leaving the 
leg-bone altogether bare! Sending some laud- 
anum to relieve the intolerable agony of her 
last hour’, we went on to other, but equally 
dreadffl scenes. Not to shock the feelings 
by detailing what we saw, I will only mention 
one other case; and I do it to show what 
immense suffering these poor people have 
endured for the last eighteen days. Clamber- 
ing over a heap of ruins, and entering a low 
vault by a hole, I found eight of the wounded 
crowded together under a vast pile of crumb- 
ling rocks. Some with legs broken in two or 
three places, others so horribly lacerated and 
swollen as scarcely to retain the shape of 
mortals; while all, left without washing, 
changing bandages, or dressing their wounds, 
were in such a deplorable state, as to render 
it impossible for*us to remain with them 
long enough to do them any good. Although 
protected by spirits of camphor, breathing 
through my handkerchief dipped in it, and 
fortified with a good share of resolution, I was 
obliged to retreat. Convinced, that while in 
such charnel-houses as this, without air, but 
such as would be fatal to the life of a healthy 
person, no medicines would afford relief, we 
returned to our tent, resolving to erect a large 
temporary shed of boards, broken doors, and 
timber, for the accommodation of the wound- 
ed. The remainder of our first day was spent 
in making preparations for erecting this little 
hospital.” 

Having accomplished this necessary pre- 
liminary, they “ collected the wounded, dis- 
tributed medicine and clean bandages for 
dressing the wounds, and hired a native phy- 
sician to attend the hospital.” They assert, 
that “‘ at Safed, 4000 out of 5000 Christians 
and Jews were killed; and not far from 1000 
Mussulmans.” 

When Robinson visited the spot, “ nearly 
eighteen months’had elapsed sincé the cala- 
mity. The frightful spectacle of human 







misery had of course passed away; but the 
place was still little more than one great mass 
of ruins. Yet the town was beginning to 
revive; and the appearance of the place was 
more busy, and far less desolate than I had 
expected to find it. The usual Friday market 
was again regularly held, and attended by the 
peasants of the surrounding villages, even 


Thus Safed itself, like Tiberias, was laid in 


destroyed, in the great earthquake of October 


Beirut, but hearing that the insurrection of 
the Druzes had rendered éhat route unsafe, he 
concluded to step aside to Safed for further 





arrival of more certain intelligence, he occu- 





of the Jordan issue from the earth. From the 


of all that country, and amang other interest- 
ing objects saw the place of the ancient city 
of Dan; and thus, as he remarks, he had 
been “ permitted to behold the Promised 







The reports of dahger on the Daniascus road 


ward to Tyre on the coast, and thence moved 
along the sea-board to their port of embar- 
kation. The tract between Safed and Tyre 
which they traversed, Robinson supposed had 





and therefore he did not exercise his usual 


-This he regretted, upon subsequently learning 


THE FRIEND. 


LAURA BRIDGMAN, 
Dr. Howe’s Report. 
(Continued from page 300.) 


Laura, (or any blind child,) if taken up in 
a person’s arms, carried into a strange room, 
and placed in a chair, could not resist the 
inclination to stretch out her bands, and ascer- 
tain, by feeling, the relations of space and ob- 
jects about her. In walking the street, she 
endeavours to learn all she can of the nature 
of the ground she is treading on; but she gives 
herself up generally to her leader, clinging 
very closely to her. I have sometimes, in 
play, or to note the effect, suddenly dropped 
her hand when she was in a strange place, and 
started out of her reach, at which she mani- 
fested, not fear, but bewilderment and per- 
plexity. 
ruins, and a great portion of its inhabitants|’ I have said she measures distances very 
accurately ; and this she seems to do princi- 
pally by the aid of what Brown calls the sixth 
sense or muscular contraction, and perhaps by 
that faculty to which I have alluded above, by 
which we attend to the relations of outness. 
When we ascend a flight of steps, for instance, 
we measure several steps with the eye ; but, 
once having got the guage of them, we go up 
without looking, measure the distance which 
we are to raise the foot, even to the sixteenth 
of an inch, by the sense of contraction of the 
muscles ; and that we measure accurately, is 
proved when we come to a step that is but a 
trifle higher or lower than the rest, and which 
causes us to stumble. . 

I have tried to ascertain her mode of esti- 
mating distance, length, &c., by drawing 
smooth, hard substances through -her hand. 
When a cane, for instance, is thus drawn 
througlr her hand, she says it is long or short, 
somewhat according as it is moved with more 
or less rapidity, that is, according to the 
duration of the impression ; but I am inclined 
to think she gets some idea of the rapidity of 
the motion, even of the smoothest substances, 
and modifies her judgment thereby. 

I have tried to excite the dormant senses, 
or to create impressions upon the brain, which 
resemble sensations, by electricity and gal- 
vanism, but with only partial success. When 
a galvanic circuit is made by pressing one 
piece of metal against the mucous nembrane 
of the nose, and another against the tongue, 
the nerves of taste are aflected, and she says 
it is like medicine. 

The sub**ct of dreaming has been carefully 
attend: with a view of ascertaining 
whethe .€ is aby spontaneous activity of 
the brai ., or any part of it, which would‘ give 
her sensations, resembling those arising from 
the action of light, sound, &c., upon other 
persons; but there seems no reason to think 
there is any. Her dreams, as it seems to me, 
are only the spontaneous reproduction of her 
sensations while awake, (whether preceded or 
accompanied by any cerebral action, cannot 
be known.) She often relates her dreams, 
and says, she “ dreamed to talk” with a per- 
son, “to walk with one,” &c.; if asked 
whether she talked with her mouth, she says, 
“ No,” very emphatically, “J do not dream 
to talk with mouth; I dream to talk with 

















































from a considerable distance. 


“In a few more years, the traces of the 
earthquake will probably be no longer visible 
in Safed. Earthquakes, and the desolations 
of war, have time and again swept over the 
land, and laid waste its cities and villages; but 
the inhabitants cling to the soil, rebuild their 
towns, and live on as if nothing had happened ; 
until, after an interval, another and perhaps 
more terrible destruction overtakes them. 


30th, 1759.” 
It had been the intention of Robinson to 
proceed to Damascus before embarking at 


information. While waiting there for the 


pied part of the time by an excursion to the 
rders of the region in which the fountains 


heights of Benit, he had a commanding view 


Land in all its length, from Dan to Beersheba. 


being confirmed, the party, with regret, aban- 
doned their first design, and turned off west- 


been sufficiently described by other travellers, 


diligence in seeking out and noting with accu- 
racy whatever might be worthy of record. 


that it was a country very imperfectly known 
to geographers. 

These notes, although so extended,—and 
they are much more so than was originally 
intended,—still are far from exhausting the 
treasury of facts collected by this pains-taking, 
learned, and rational, yet pious author. If he 
has, to the grief of the religious sentimental- 
ist, dispelled the fictitious interest which su- 
perstition and fraud had for ages attached to 
certain spots, he has added much to the real 
interest which must be felt by every intelli- 
gent and religious mind, in the land which 
was chosen by the Almighty for the peculiar 
display of his power and goodness. The reli- 
gious reading world is greatly indebted to him 
for his truthful and unfanciful narrative ; and 
no doubt will much desire the completion of 
the more perfect and systematic work on the 
geography of Palestine, of which he holds out 
some promise in the present publication. 
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fingers.” Neither does she ever dream of|to satisfy her upon every point. A hundred 
seeing persons, but only of meeting them in|conversations like the following might be 
her usual way. She came to me, the other|recorded. After hearing some account of 
morning, with a disturbed look, and said, “ Z| worms, she said, “ Has your mother got some 
cried much in the night, because I did dream| worms?” No, worms do not live in the 
you said good-bye, to go away over the water.” |house. “ Why?” They live out of doors, 
In a word, her dreams seem, as our’s do, to|that they may get things to eat. “ And to 
be the spontaneous reproduction of waking| play? Did you seeworm?” Yes. “ Had 
sensations, without order or congruity, be-|he eyes?” Yes. ‘ Had he ears?” I did 
cause uncontrolled by the will. not see. “ Had he think?” (touching her 
Experiments have been tried, so far as they | forehead.) No. ‘“ Does he breathe?” Yes. 
were deemed perfectly innocent and unobjec- |“ Much ?” (at the same time putting her hand 
tionable, to ascertain whether strong magnets,}on her chest, and breathing hard.) No. 
magnetic tractors, or animal magnetism, have |“ (Not) when he is tired?” Not very hard. 
any effect upon her; but without any apparent |“ Do worm know you? is he afraid when 
result. These are all the physical pheno-| hens eat him?” 
mena which now o¢cur to me as worthy of} After a visit to a barn, she asked many 
note. questions, as “ Can cow push horse with 
In the development of her intellectual pow-| horns ? do horse and cow sleep in barn? do 
ers, and in the acquisition of knowledge, not | horse sit up late?” Being told that horses 
only of language, but of external things, and|did not sit up, she laughed, and said, “* Do 
their relations, [ think she has made great} horses stand up late ?” 
progress. The principal labour has, of course,} ne day her lesson was upon the materials 
been upon the mere vehicle for thought,— | of which knives are made ; being told that the 
language ; and if, as has been remarked, it is| handles were of horn, she became very much 
well for children that they do not know what | interested in learning all about horns, their 
a task is before them when they begin to learn | dimensions, use, &c., &c. “ Why do cows 
language,—for their hearts would sink within | have horns ?” said she. To keep bad cows 
them at the sight of forty thousand unknown | off when they trouble them. “ Do bad cows 
signs of unknown things which they are to|know to go away when good cow pushes 
learn,—how much more strongly does the|them?” After sitting some time in thought, 
remark apply to Laura! They hear these|she asked, “ Why do cows have two horns? 
words on every side, at every moment, and | to push two cows ?” Moving her hands in the 
learn them without effort ; they see them in/direction in which she supposed the cows 
books, and every day scores of them are re-| would go when pushed. 
corded in their minds; the mountain of their| Her curiosity is insatiable, and by the cheer- 
difficulty vanishes fast, and they finish their| ful toil and patient labour with which she 
labour, thinking, in the innocence of their|gleans her scanty harvest of knowledge, she 
hearts, that it is only play; but she, poor those who having Yes see not, and 
thing;in darkness and silencé must attack her} having ears hear not. 
mountain, and weigh and measure every grain} She found one day a blank notice printed 
of which it is composed ; and it is a rebuke to|in raised letters, running thus :—* Sir, there 
those who find so many lions in the path of] will be a meeting of trustees, &c. Yrs., re- 
knowledge, to see how incessantly and devo-|spectfully,” &c. She ran eagerly to her 
tedly she labours on from morn till night of| teacher, saying, “ What ts str ; what is rrvs- 
every day, and laughs as if her task were the | Trees ; what is RESPECTFULLY ; what is yrs. ?” 
pleasantest thing in the world. The journal says, “I defined sir and yours ; 
But I shall best show to what extent she is|she received my explanation of sir without 
acquainted with language, by giving some of|comment; and when [ told her yrs. meant 
her conversations which have been recorded | yours; she remarked,‘ Like thine.’ I could 
during the last year. She can now converse |not decide how to explain respectfully ; but 
with any person who knows how to make the | told her she must wait till after dinner. After 
letters of the manual alphabet for mutes.|more thought, I decided it was not best for 
Most of the members of our large household, | me to attempt it ; I would teach her when she 
and many of our friends can do this, so that| was tall, or she might ask the doctor. She 
she has a pretty wide circle of acquaintances. | seemed very sad, and said, ‘ I will ask doctor, |to think of you many times. I walk in street 
She can read understandingly in very simple | for I must know.’” all day to make me well and strong. Miss 
introductory books for the blind; and she} When I had been absent from home a|J sends her love to you. I told 
takes delight in doing so, provided some one} month, she was told I should be back in a|Caroline to come and see you; she would 
is near her to explain the new words, for she| month more ; she said, ‘‘ Doctor will not come|come with me soon in vacation to see you 
will never, as children are often allowed to do,| for four weeks ; four weeks and four weeks|long. All girls and dolls are well. I will 
pass over a new word, and guess the meaning | make eight weeks ; he is going to make many|write to you again soon, I want to see you 
from the others, but she is very uneasy, and| schools.” She then asked, “ Will there be|very much. I come to Halifax to see you 
runs round shaking her hands, until she finds| deaf boys and girls too in the schools ? Witl| with Miss J. and Swift. I was very glad to 
some one to explain it. Discoursing one day| doctor be very tired ? Does he stay to take|know in new words. I do read in books. 
with her teacher about animals, she asked, | care of many little blind girls ?” Miss Rogers teach me about it. Oliver 
“ Why do not dog live with pig ?” Being told} Laura is interested in conversation of a|know all things good. J brought two 
pigs lived in a sty, and were dirty, while dogs| general nature ; talking of vacation, she made | new handkerchiefs for me, and she was good. 
loved to be clean, she asked, “ What do make|an unusually long sentence,—“ I must go to| Good by. 
dog clean ? When he has washed him, where | Hanover, to see my mother ; but no, I shall be 
do he wipe ?—on grass?” She is very curious| very weak to go so far; I will goto Halifax 
to know all about animals, and it is necessary |if I can go with you. If doctor is gone, I 


think I will go with Jennette ; if doctor is at 
home, I cannot go, because he does not like to 
be left alone ; and if Jennette is gone, he can- 
not mend his clothes, and fix all things 
alone.” 

I commend this sentence, involving as it 
does, assertion, negation, time, condition, 
number, &c., to the attention of those who 
doubt whether Laura can have a correct no- 
tion of language; and especially to the Direc- 
tor of a Western State School for the Deaf 
Mutes, who took pains in a public lecture to 
say, that it was impossible for her to conceive 
the force of the word rF in a complicated sen- 
tence; he considers much of what is told 
about her, as savoring of “ humbug,” and 
says of it, to use his own tasteful phrase, 
“ Tell this to the marines; the sailors won’t 
believe it.” 

Let him read the above sentence, and if he 
still thinks Laura talks like a parrot, let him 
come and see her, and watch her beaming 
and changing countenance as the sentences 
fall from her fingers; and he will be as glad 
to retract his uncharitable sentiment, as I shall 
be to forget the discourteous form in which 
he uttered it. 

If this dear child’s life should be spared, 
not only will she be able to comprehend sen- 
tences such as he has selected, but to do what 
is more important,—she will furnish argument 
stronger than cold philosophy can bring to 
refute materialism, and to assert the native 
power of the human soul which can struggle 
up against such obstacles, and from such utter 
darkness, until it sports joyously in the light 
of knowledge. She has kept a little diary 
during the last year, and written down an 
account of what she has done, learned, or said 
during the day. She writes a legible hand, 
and some of her remarks are very interesting, 

She is fond of writing letters; and the fol- 
lowing, which is entirely of her own compo- 
sition, will give an idea of her style :— 

“Dear Mrs. Morton,—I was glad to have 
letter from you. You were very good to write 
to me. I want you to write to me soon. Miss 
Rogers sends her love to you very much. I 
send love and kiss to you. I am well now. 
Miss Rogers and Swift are very well. Oliver 
can talk fast than me do. Laurena is very 
much better now ; she will have standing stool 
to walk in if she can learn good. Doctor 
Howe went away and came again. Miss 
Pilly is sick in her head bad. I do not forget 
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(To be continued.) 
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For * The Friend.” 
TRIP TO THE COUNTRY. 


In this time of general prostration of busi- 
ness in our city, when “ hard times,” and “ ge- 
neral distress” seem not only on the tongues 
of all, but are strongly depicted on the coun- 
tenances of the many, it is a delightful relax- 
ation to the mind, and cheering to the spirits, 
at this luxuriant season, to take a trip into the 
country, to inhale the fragrant air, freighted 
with the perfumes of rich fields of clover, and 
woods adorned with flowers of nature’s own 
rearing ; and especially to feast the eyes, and 
giadden the heart, with the overflowing boun- 
ties of Providence, profusely poured into thé 
lap of the happy husbandman. 

In a little excursion, a few days since, 
through the uplands of Delaware, and into 
the southern portion of Chester county, in 
this state, my heart was suffused with grati- 
tude to the ever bountiful Author of good, 
who continues to deal to undeserving crea- 
tures abundantly those things which they 
have need of. The hills and valleys smile 
with waving grain; the well-grown grass 

. will soon invite the scythe, and the herds 
revel in clover. The Satis corn appears 
of a healthy colour, but wants more warm 
sunshine to give it rapid growth. The pros- 
pect for good crops of wheat is better than for 
many years past. The straw is tall and well- 
headed, and appears to be filling well, and 
stands thick on the ground. Many farmers 
in those districts have, within a few years, 
introduced the Mediterranean wheat; which 
was found to do better, with little manure, 
than either the yellow chaff bearded, or the 
white smooth wheat, usually sown by them 
before. It is remarked now, that the grain 
improves in weight, and the flour made from 
it is whiter, as it becomes more naturalized to 
the soil and climate, than when first intro- 
duced. In comparing the different kinds 

owing in the same field, the Mediterranean 
fe quite a striking advantage in luxuriance 
of straw and promise of grain over the other 
kinds, even where the ground was manured 
for them, and not manured for it. 

The earth gives evidence of being well sup- 
plied with water, by many little rills breaking 
out from the banks in high situations, whence, 
for many years, no water has flowed except 
during the fall of showers. The ponds are 
brim-full, and the brooks and larger streams 
are copiously supplied. 


“Moist, bright, and green, the landscape laughs 


around ; 

Foll swell the woods ; their every music wakes, 
Mixed in wild concert with the warbling brooks 
Increased, the distant bleatings of the hills, 

And hollow lows responsive from the vales, 
Whence blending all the sweeten’d zephyr —— 


For “ The Friend.” 
CHRISTOPHER WILSON. 


Christopher Wilson visited this country on 
a mission of his Master, in 1743, being then 
about thirty-eight years of age ; and returned 
in the Ninth month, 1744. In the year 1756, 
he again visited us, to the comfort and edifi- 
cation of the Church. He left this country in 


1758, bearing credentials of the unity of|m 
Friends here with his labours. 
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uch as to leave off where I begun, 1 would 
; be happy and content; and this with a full 
John Griffith, in 1749, remarks in his Jour- | purpose and resolution to stop there, and live 


nal, “I set out next day for Whitehaven, in| quietly. But, oh, one misfortune hath fol- 
company with my good friend Christopher | lowed another; one loss added to another, hath 
Wilson. A very pleasant journey we had, in| brought me to this distress of mind. And 
that sweet innocent freedom which clothed|now I conclude that it will break my heart, 
our spirits, feeling the consolating streams of|that any body should lose by me; or that that 
that river which maketh glad the city of God. | great name I have endeavoured to promote 
Here we, in degree, enjoyed the new heavens by expense of body and substance, and all I 
and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness ; the fruit and effect whereof is quietness | account. Oh, this comes near to me, and rends 
and assurance forever.” 


was capable of, should be ill-spoken of on my 


my very soul, and weighs me to the very 
In the same year, Daniel Stanton says, “I/grave. Would the mighty Lord, whom I 


met with two Fr-ends; at first sight I did not | desire to serye, (I am stripped like Job,) but 
know either of them, but one of them speak-|throw something in my way, so as only to 
ing to me, I found it to be Christopher Wil-|leave me food and raiment, a cottage, and 
son; at which my heart was much rejoiced, | water to drink, it would content me, provided 
he being a Friend who had travelled among |that excellent name might be unstained. 

us, in the work of the ministry in America,| ‘I stand condemned to the world; whoever 
and I had seen in Philadelphia. ‘The meeting | sees this, and utterly detest my own proceed- 
to which I intended, not being to be held till) ings herein ; and testify to all people, ‘I have 
the next day, I turned back with him to his} missed my way.’ And yet I have faith that 
house, where we had near conversation to-| Providence will not leave me destitute of his 
gether in the love of Truth.” 


Holy Spirit, which I value more than all. 
Having extended his business, and become | And if I go to the grave with anxicty and dis- 


embarrassed in his circumstances, Christopher | tress of mind, I have a comfortable hope that 
Wilson found it his duty to put forth the fol-|God will provide for me. Can I but pay 
lowing condemnation, which feelingly exhibits|every body their own, though it leave me 
the anguish of his mind on the occasion; and neither bed nor bread, I shall go down to the 
in the present embarrassed situation of com-|grave in peace; and have a confidence the 
mercial] transactions, may be profitably pe- L 

rused by all, but especially by those who have | wife and tender babes! may God be with you 
“ extended their business beyond the limita-|and bless you! But with increase of goodness, 
tions of Truth.” 


ord will provide for my offspring. Oh, my 


let food and raiment content you. A cottage 
“« Whereas, I Christopher Wilson, of Grey-| and an easy mind is a king’s palace to a vir- 


Southern, in the county of Cumberland, had}tuous heart. If my Friends condemn me, [ 
been, through Divine goodness, mercifully} submit to it; if it may but wipe off the re- 
favoured with the blessed visitation of divige| proach from Truth. 

Truth, not only for myself, to my reconcili-| “I “Coritlude With~this unfeigned ppayer : 
ation to Almighty God; but he had opened |Great God! béar up my drooping spirit. Be 
my heart at times, largely to preach the glad| with me in the night season. Keep me from 
tidings to others. I also had a sufficiency |despair. I have no trust but inthee. I have 
from my father, with prudent industry, to live | no pleasure but in thy Holy presence. A cloud 
comfortably upon: yet I have been, by little | has come over every enjoyment. Thick dark- 
and little, drawn into trading to foreign parts ; | ness covers every visible enjoyment! Anxicty 
and the Lord, I have seen, blasted all my en-|and the gloomiest 
deavours. Yet in hopes to regain what I had|part of the visible creation ! 


ts appear in every 
rd, deliver 
lost, I ventured out again, with a prospect,as}me! Lord, save me! Lord, appear now for 
I thought, to regain it; but still have been|my help; it is now the needful time! Thou 
baffled in all my designs, until I am distressed |didst deliver Daniel from the den of lions, 
in body and mind ; and wish it may be a warn- | and the three children from the fiery furnace ; 
ing to all Friends for the future, not to launch | and causedst thy Son to walk with them in the 
out in such a manner. Food and raiment is} midst of the flames, that they escaped unhurt. 
enough ; a peaceful mind is more than all the|Is thine arm shortened, or hath space and 
world ; to live in a cottage, and have an eagy | time worm out thy omnipotence, thou Deliver- 
mind, eat bread and drink water, is much pre-|er out of all distress? Oh, put hooks in the 
ferable to large dealings in trade. great leviathan that plays in the troubled 

“Oh, that all, ministers especially, may |seas, and disdains all superiority. And, Lord, 
take warning, and be content with what you /|I’ll submit to thy work. I’ll follow thee what 
have ; a low station best suits a living minis-| way thou leadest: but, oh, let thy own name 
ter of Christ; to eat sparingly; clothe just|be preserved by me, and not stained on my 
decently ; have a mind free from cumber, and|account. Open a way for me through the 
open to receive every impression of Truth ;| great deep, to get clear on firm land ; that no 
free to run when he draws. He can bless|deceit, no counsel, but honesty and upright- 
beyond your expectation. He can make a/ness may ever be my guide; that whether it 
way for you unseen; or blast all your en-|be to remove to America, or what way to 
deavours, if you extend beyond what is pru-|turn,—make way, make way! ‘Thou art as 
dent, or be a bad example to others. strong as ever! Omnipotence stands at thy 

“‘T now see my mistake, though I acted|right hand, and uncontrollable strength and 
with no bad design. Having at first lost a lit-| majesty at thy left. Oh, that I may yet say, 
tle, I then promised, that if I could get as} by experience, ‘Thou rulest in the kingdoms 
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of men.’ Lord, keep me in thy patience; in 
Jove, in Divine sweetness. Conquer all my: 
enemies. ‘ ‘Thine is the kingdom, power and 
glory, forever andever. Amen.’ 

“ Grey-Southern, 30th of Sixth mo. 1759.” 


Christopher Wilson died at Grey-Southern, 
Eng., the 30th of Tenth month, 1761, aged 
56 ; having been a minister thirty years. 

How very sorrowful it is to consider, that 
the latter days of this worthy man were im- 
bittered by his unadvised commercial adven- 
tures, though he avers they were undertaken 
with “ no bad design.” From this declaration 
we may reasonably infer, that he had no inten- 
tion of fostering the vanity of his family, had 
he been tried with success, by dwelling in a 
noble mansion, richly furnished,—(that miser- 
able school for making Quakers,)—or living 
in the ease of the flesh in luxurious grandeur ; 
—but he caught at the deceitful bait presented 
to him—and sorrow clouded his declining 
sun! How many others who have been “ well 
to do” in the world, that is, having sufficient 
“ to provide things honest in the sight of all 
men,” have been lured on by the hope of lay- 
ing up treasure here for their children, into 
situations from which they could not recede, 
until they have overwhelmed themselves and 
families in bitter distress and ruin; without 
having the comfortable and sustaining hope 
. that Christopher had, “that Providence will 
not leave him destitute of his Holy Spirit.” 

The following interesting circumstance, 
mentioned by Samuel Fothergill at Eden- 
derry Meeting for Discipline, the 12th of 
Tenth month, 1762, may appropriately close 
this article. He said there had come to his 
knowledge a sorrowful instance of Almighty 
justice in one who had been visited when 
young, had- been im office im the church, 
likely to have been made an instrument of use, 
had he been but content with what was allotted 
him; but aspiring to be something in the 
world, he launched out beyond what he could 
compass, and having neglected what was com- 
mitted to his care, a blast came over him, in 
best sense, and one sorrow and disappointment 
after another, so that at length he became 
darkened and wretched. And when near his 
conclusion, Samuel went to see him, to try if 
he could feel any thing near him that was 
good ; but found darkness and horror; and 
heard him cry out, that if he had been the 
Lord’s freeman, he should never have been 
man’s prisoner ; but that then he was deserted 
of Heaven and earth; of God and man !— 
and with a groan, which would have made the 
stoutest heart tremble, he departed to his ac- 
count! This circumstance deeply affected S.’s 
mind, both at the time, and as often as he 
thought of it since ; and he ardently desired 
he might be preserved, and enabled to do his 
duty faithfully, and to be clear of the blood of 
all men. 
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See 
For “ The Friend.” 
MIXED MARRIAGES. 


The following extracts from Clarkson’s 
Portraiture of Quakerism are offered for pub- 
lication in “ The Friend ;” and are thought to 
convey some of the views of Friends in rela- 


tion to this important subject. The author, it} 
will be recollected, is not a member of our 
religious Society :— 


George Fox, and adopted by his tollowers, it 
was determined that persons belonging to the 
Society should not intermarry with those of 
other religious professions. 
geneous union was denominated a mized mar- 
riage, and persons engaging in such mixed 
marriages were to be disowned. 


give for the adoption of this law of disown- 
ment in the case of mixed marriages is, that 
those who engage in them violate some of the 
most important principles of the Society, and 
such indeed inguishing character- 
istics of Quakerism from the religion of the 
world. It is a religious tenet of the Quakers, 
as will be shown in its proper place, that no 
appointment of man can make a minister of 
the gospel, and that no service, consisting of 
an artificial form of words to be pronounced on 
stated occasions, can constitute a religious 
act; for that the Spirit of God is essentially 
necessary to create the one, and to produce 
the other. It is also another tenet with them, 
that no minister of a Christian church ought 
to be paid for his gospel labours. This latter 
tenet is held so sacred by the Quakers, that it 
affords one reason among others why they 
refuse payment of tithes, and other demands 
of the church, preferring to suffer loss by dis- 
traints for them, than to comply with them in 
the usual manner. Now these two princi- 
ples are essential to Quakerism. 


mony, as performed by a priest, acknowledge, 
according to the Quakers, the validity of an 


hu appoi t e mipistry. They | these 
_— acknowledge the validity of ceartbetal ser. 
vice in religion. ‘They acknowledge the pro- 
priety of paying a gospel minister for the dis- 
charge of his office. 


principles, which the | 
strongest ground for t 

occasion, they think themselves warranted in 
disowning, from a contemplation of the conse- 
quences, which have been known to result 
from these marriages. In the first place, dis- 
ownment is held to be necessary, because it 
acts as a check upon such marriages, and 
because, by acting as such a check, it pre- 
vents the family disputes and disagreements 
which might otherwise arise: for such mar- 
riages have been found to be more productive 
of uneasiness than of enjoyment. 
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much will depend upon the liberality of their 
sentiments ; but, generally speaking, it falls to 
the lot of but few to be free from religious 
prejudices. And here it may be observed, 
that points in religion also may occasionally 
be suggested, which may bring with them the ~ 
seeds of temporary uneasiness. People of 
other religious denominations, generally, ap- 
proach nearer to one another in their respect- 
ive creeds than the Quakers to either of them. 
Most Christians agree, for example, in the 
use of baptism in some form or other, and 
also in the celebration of the Lord’s supper. 
But the Quakers, as will be shown, consider 
these ordinances in a spiritual light, admitting 
no ceremonials in so pure a system as that of 
the Christian religion. 

*« But these differences, which may thus soon 
or late take their rise upon these or other sub- 
jects, where the parties set a value on their 
respective religious opinions, cannot fail of i 
being augmented by new circumstances in i 
time. The parties in question have children. i 
The education of these is now a subject of the 
most important concern. New disputes are 
engendered on this head, both adhering to 
their respective tenets as the best to be em- 
braced by their rising offspring. Unable at 
length to agree on this point, a sort of com- 
promise takes place. ‘I'he boys are denied, 
while the girls are permitted baptism. The 
boys again are brought up to meeting, and the 
girls to church, or they go to church and 
meeting alternately. In the latter case, none 
of the children can have any fixed principles, 
nor will they be much better off in the former. 
There will be frequently an opposition of 
each other’s religious opinions, and a constant 
hesitation and doubt about the consistency of 
these. There are many points which the 
mothers will teach the daughters, as right or 
essential, but which the fathers will teach the 
sons, a8 erroneous or unimportant. Thus dis- 
putes will be conveyed to the children. In 
their progress through life, other circum- 
stances may arise, which may give birth to 
feelings of an unpleasant nature. The daugh- 
ters will be, probably, instructed in the ac- 
complishments of the world. They will also 
be introduced to the card room, and to assem- 
blies, and to the theatre in their turn. The 
boys will be admitted to neither. The latter 
will, of course, feel their pleasures abridged, 
and consider their case as hard, and their 
father as morose and cruel. Little jealousies 
may arise upon this difference of their treat- 
ment, which may be subversive of filial and 
paternal affection. Nor can religion be called 
in to correct them ; for while the two oppo- 
site examples of father and mother, and of 
sisters and brothers, are held out to be right, 
there will be considerable doubts as to what 
are religious truths. 

“ The Quakers urge again in behalf of their 
law against mixed marriages, that if these 
were not forbidden, it would be impossible to 
carry on the discipline of the Society. The 
truth of this may be judged by the preceding 
remarks. For if the family were divided into 
two parties, as has been just stated, on account 
of their religion, it would be but in a kind of 
mongrel state. If, for instance, it were thought 




































































































































“ Among the regulations suggested by 


Such an hetero- 


“One of the reasons which the Quakers 


as are di 


«* Those, therefore, who submit to this cere- 


‘* But independently of the violation of these 
ers take as the 
uct on such an 


hen two 
persons of different religious principles, a 
Quaker for example, and a woman of the 
church join in marriage, it is almost impossi- 
ble that they should not occasionally differ. 
The subject of religion arises, and perhaps 
some little altercation with it as the Sunday 
comes. The one will not go to church, and 
the other will not go to meeting. These dis- 
putes do not always die with time. They 
arise, however, more or less, according to cir- 
cumstances. If neither of the parties set any 
value upon their religious opinions, there will 
be but little occasion for dispute. If both of 
them, on the other hand, are of a serious cast, 
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his hand of help, to such as are willing to work 
out their own salvation with the true fear and 
trembling. That thou, my dear friend, by di- 
ligent and close attention to none other than 
the Shepherd’s voice, and by a co-operation 
therewith, even a simple subjection to that 
which it makes manifest to be the duty of each 
day, mayst come to have this and much more 
verified with yet greater satisfaction to thee 
in thy measure, is often my desire. The way 
of the Lord’s coming, is even asa refiner with 
fire, and a fuller with soap,—to melt, and to 
purify ; and blessed are they that so receive 
him. Thus the house of Saul will become 
weaker and weaker, and that of David stronger 
and stronger ; though the latter may be hunted 
as the partridge on the mountains, for a long 
season, pursued, yet escaping: and the seed 
of David to this day, have often to ‘ abide in 
the wilderness in the strong-holds,’ and in the 
mountains, and are ready sometimes to say, 
‘surely I shall one day fall by the hand of 
Saul.’ Oh! this is a sore conflict, yet a glo- 
rious and honourable warfare ; and the victory 
is certain to all those that hold out unto the 
end in faith and faithfulness.” + 


“The Truth does undoubtedly lead into a 
oneness in principle, and even in practice as 
to generals ; yet in regard to particular sacri- 
fices and services, very various are the allot- 
ments for each member of the church,—very 
different are the gifts and dispensations which 
are meted out to each, and the administra- 
tions of them also. Blessed are those who 
know and keep their several places in the 
body, always eyeing the Master, even the 
Holy Head thereof. These shall not be un- 
duly moved by the revolutions and convulsions, 
which may be permitted to arise, and to sur- 
prise the hypocrites, whether from within, or 
from without ;—these abide in their habita- 
tion and safe shelter during the storms, nor 
are they supine and confident in the day of 
ease and of calm weather ; but are prepared, 
nay, are (if it be best) forewarned often of the 
judgments that may be impending, or ready 
to be poured out upon the head of the diso- 
bedient.” 


“To feel something good visiting us, is one 
thing ;—but patiently to endure all the turn- 
ings of the holy Hand upon us, both in break- 
ing down the old nature, and building up the 
new edifice on the sure foundation, is another 
matter. I fear too many amongst us, content 
ourselves with knowing but very little of the 
latter operation ; and even when that is par- 
tially begun, they are for taking down the 
scaffolding and boarding in the front, in order 
to show others what is going on.” 


In the Tenth month, 1820, he married 
Georgina Hill, who was removed from him by 
death in the Sixth month, 1823. At the side 
of the grave, he was strengthened to give ut- 
terance to the following language : “ Blessing, 
glory, honour, thanksgiving, and praise, be 
given unto thee, O! Father of mercies, and 
God of all consolation! both for that thou 
hast given, and for that thou hast taken unto 
thy resting place ; Amen, 0! Father, for so 
it seemed good in thy sight :—thy holy will 
be done !” 
































friend :— 


and variation of her sufferings. 


gently with us; he has cut the work short in 


dered for good. Oh! I felt that which I never 
could have supposed myself capable of feeling, 
or fit to partake of, so helped outwardly and 


duties,—directed in every thing, as if no 









In relation to his loss, he writes thus to ajat his hand. Thus, by meekly bowing his 
neck to the yoke of Christ, he found it to be 
made easy, and his burden light; and thus 
was he enabled to take up his daily cross, and 
follow his Lord and Master in newness of life. 
By yitlding obedience to the tendering oper- 
ations of redeeming love and mercy, he expe- 
rienced an advancement in the way of holi- 
ness; and he became valiant for the cause of 
Truth and righteousness in the earth. Deep 
was his experience in the things of God. I 
write not to exalt the creature, but with de- 
sire to magnify the riches of that grace, by 
which he was, what he was, and which on him 
was not bestowed in vain. As he lived, so he 
died, in the Lord ; his memory is precious,— 
the savour of his life remaineth ; and he being 
dead, yet speaketh. And now, as I reverently 
believe, having fought the good fight, and 
kept the faith,—having come out of great 
tribulation, and washed his robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb,—he 
has finished his course with joy; and is gone 
to inherit the crown of righteousness, laid up 
for all them that love the appearing of 
Christ.” 










“‘] need not to thee enlarge on the bitter- 
ness of this bereaving blow; thou knowest a 
little of my long and heavy train of trials ; 
how acute was my sense of sympathy for my 
beloved earthly friend, under = increase 

ell !—the 
great Disposer of all things has dealt very 


righteousness and peace, as respects the bet- 
ter part; and has put a period to all sorrow, 
sickness, and sin, as regards herself; giving 
her abundantly more than this world could 
afford, even in the utmost prosperity. He has 
likewise bestowed on me such resignation, and 
strength, and faith in Himself, as I trust will 
carry me through, and enable me to lay down 
my head, as my dear G., in peace.” “It is 
not best for me to go into any of the circum- 
stances of the closing scene, except to say, 
that I know not any thing that then transpired, 
but what seemed in my view, evidently or- 


inwardly, so equal to all emergencies and all 


Dangerous Situation—Two officers, be- 
longing to the troops quartered near Patna, 
went down to the river to shoot and hunt. 
One morning, near day-break, when they were 
about to set off on their day’s hunt, they heard 
a violent uproar, and, on looking out, found 
that an immense rhinoceros was goring their 
horses-=both of which, being fastened by 
their head and heel ropes, were, consequently, 
unable either to escape or to resist. The ser- 
vants were so terrified that they took to their 
heels, and concealed themselves in the neigh- 
bouring jungle. The gentlemen had just time 
to climb up into a small tree, when the furious 
beast, having killed the horses, turned its rage 
upon their masters. ‘They were barely out of 
his reach, and by no means exempt from 
danger,—especially as he assumed a tbreat- 
ening appearance, and seemed intent on their 
downfall. After keeping them in dreadful 
suspense for some time, and using some efforts 
to dislodge them, seeing the sun rise, he re- 
treated to the forest; not, however, without 
occasionally casting an eye back, as with 
regret, at leaving what he wanted the power 
to destroy. This savage individual continued, 
for some time after, to infest the country, so 
as to render the roads impassable. In conse- 
quence, however, of a handsome reward being 
offered, he was at length killed by an adven- 
turous native,—being shot with a large gun 
that carried an iron ball ; not, however, before 
many travellers and villagers had fallen vie- 
tims to his ferocity.— Williamson’s Sports of 
the East. 


further token of Divine regard could be want- 
ing. And O! how peaceful was the close ; 
how clear and sensible was she to the last; 
though, dear soul, she had not many hours’ 
notice of her release, nor had she any thing to 
spare in that awful time ; yet her expressions 
were all that could be wished. I am ready to 
think, that nothing in life could have hap- 
pened to me so strengthening, so helpful to 
the betier part, as her remowals.it carries 
with it an imexpressible weight of induce- 
ments, binding me afresh to holiness, and lift- 
ing me, as it were, upward towards the better 
country;—and what mighty evidence it affords, 
none can tell but those that pass through it ;— 
one’s own bosom friend, who has been as one’s 
own soul ; so graciously dealt with ; so blessed 
in the passage, and so rewarded, even eter- 
nally! I cannot declare these things as I feel 
them; and I fear my broken way of expres- 
sion is almost unintelligible.” 

These selections from this excellent book 
may be fitly closed with a testimony borne 
concerning John Barclay, by one of his inti- 
mate friends. 

** He was one with whom I shared no com- 
mon intimacy and friendship, both at an ear- 
lier period of our lives, and subsequently ; we 
often took sweet counsel together ; and, I may 
say, were many times permitted to sit together, 
as ‘in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.’ Our 
acquaintance commenced in the autumn of 
1816, at a time when his mind was sweetly 
visited by the day-spring from on high. Ah! 
how fresh is my remembrance of the state of 
his mind at that period; and how was my 
heart made to rejoice in the feeling of the 
preciousness of the love of our Heavenly 
Father towards him, and the abundant shed- 
ding abroad thereof in his heart. In this day 
of the Lord’s power, a willingness was wrought 
in him wholly to surrender himself to the 
Divine disposal, and to count nothing too near 
or too dear to part with, which was called for 


The Secretary Eagle.—The address which 
the secretary eagle evinces in fighting with a 
serpent, has been thus described by an eye- 
witness :— " 

‘‘ The battle was obstinate, and conducted 
with equal address on both sides. But 
the serpent,—feeling the inferiority of his 
strength,—in his attempt to flee, and regain 
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his hole, employed that cunning which is 
ascribed to him ; while the bird, gdessing his 
design, suddenly stopped him, and cut off his 
retreat, by placing herself before him at a 
single leap. On whatever side the reptile 
endeavoured to make his escape, his enemy 
was still found before him. ‘Then, uniting at 
once bravery and cunning, he erected himself 
boldly to intimidate the bird; and hissing 
dreadfully, displayed his menacing throat, 
inflamed eyes, and a head swelled with rage 
and venom. Sometimes this threatening ap- 
—— produced a momentary suspension of 

ostilities ; byt the bird soon returned to the 
charge, and covering her body with one of her 
wings, as a buckler, struck her enemy with 
the horny protuberances upon the other, 
which, like little clubs, served the more effec- 
tually to knock him down as he raised himself 
to the blow ; at last he staggered and fell ; the 
conqueror then despatched him, and with one 
stroke of her bill laid open his skull.”— Le 
Vaillant. 


o 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
A CHAPTER ON FLAX. 


When the flax, fully ripened, is plucked from the ground, 
Unfit for the spinner the substance is found ; 

The stalk in its harshness is plainly revealed, 

While the silken fibre as yet is concealed. 

Full many ions severe it endures, 

E’er the softness that fits it for use it secures. 

The seed from its head is beat off with a rod; 

Then the stalk on the lawn is spread thinly abroad ; 
Where shelterless during all changes it lays, 

Bears night's dewy dampness, and day’s burning rays. 
Bright sunshine, dark shadows, by turns shall sweep 


t, 

It out ine in the rain, and be shook by the blast. 
‘Thus its natural juices are wasted away, 
Its substance grows weak at the touch of decay, 
Then of further inflictions prepared to partake, 
Itg stalk must be crushed by the force of the brake. 
Its strong shining filament then shall be found, 

small woody fragments amid it abound ; 
But t from the fibres shall all be removed, 
When the strokes of the swingling-knife come to be 

~ proved. 5 
And beatings from this must the substance sustain, 
Till nothing unsoftened about it remain. 

Perfected, as far as these scourgings can go, 

The sharp-pointed hackle then cleanses trom tow. 
Now fitted for use, *tis by industry spun, 

Then woven as linen, and bleached in the sun. 

Of such did the Hebrews the garments prepare, 

For the sanctified children of Levi to wear, 

When they entered with awe to the huliest, to make 
A cleansing atonement for Israel’s sake. 

The process so varied this flax has passed through, 
Since gathered for use from the spot where it grew, 
Will type to the mourner his provings of soul, 

E’er all that is in him submits to control. 

When nature and grace in his breast are at strife, 
And self on the cross, cries in anguish for life ; 

As trial on trial comes darkening each hour, 

Poor nature still struggles, with heart-rending power ; 
*Till conquered by sorrows stern rod she a 

And in silence submits, though she worships in tears ; 
Her stubbornness yields, she surrenders her will, 
Prepared by her sufferings, her duties to fill. 

Yes! seasons of suffering we necd to produce, 

That depth of abasement, that fits us for use. 

Be willing then, tried ones! be willing to feel ' 
The rod which directs us, the wounds which will heal ; 
The deaths which will make us alive, and prepare 
Our hearts for those changes each sinner must share, 
£’er softened, and tendered, he bows to the rod, 

And receives the new name of “ a child to his God.» 


The finest of linen the priests could display, 
Was only a type of this holier array, 





THE FRIEND. 


| This pureness of spirit, this clothing within, 
Of those who through Jesus are purged from their sin. 
Then love each baptism, though keen be its smart, 
Which sanctifies nature, which cleanses the heart; 
Thus fitted for use, and in righteousness drest, 
The justified Spirit in Jesus shall rest. 


Se RN LTT 
THE FRIEND. 
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The disgusting exhibition in the following 
statement, of human degradation and misery 
in the collieries of England, resting as it does 
on authentic documents, cannot be considered 
as @xaggeration. The republication of it here 
may serve as a timely warning to those 
concerned m mining operations among our- 
selves. 


From the Boston Post. 
Horrors of the English Collieries. 


Commissioners were not long since ap- 
pointed to investigate the situation of the peo- 
ple employed in the English collieries (a very 
numerous class,) and their report, which has 
just been made, is filled with the most heart- 
rending details. We are told by those com- 
missioners that children of both sexes are 
placed in the coal mines at the age of six 
years; they are employed in dragging coal 
through the passages often not more than 
eighteen or twenty inches high, so that they 
are obliged to crawl on their hands and knees 
in the mud ; and even at the tender age named, 
they are worked from eleven to fourteen hours 
a day. They are excluded from light, and 
were it not for the passing and repassing of 
coal carriages, they would be, to use the lan- 
guage of the report, “ in solitary confinement 
of the worst order. In some districts they 
remain in solitude and darkness during the 
whole time they are in the pit, and, accord- 
ing to their own account, many of them never 
see the light of day for weeks together during 
the greater part of the winter season, except- 
ing on those days in the week when work is 
not going on, and on Sundays.” Their labour 
requires the unremitting exertion of all their 
physical powers. We are told, that “ in the 
districts in which females are taken down into 
the coal mines, both sexes are employed in 
precisely the same kind of labour, and work 


| and the answers which are quoted below 
afford a fair sample of all that are given in the 
report. 

Elizabeth Day, [a girl of 17]}—“I don’t 
go to Sunday School. The truth is, we are 
.confined bad enough on week days, and want 
to walk about on Sundays. I can’t read at 
all. Jesus Christ was Adam’s son, and the 
nailed him on a tree; but I don’t rightly un. 
derstand these things.” 


William Beaver, [aged 16]—“ The Lord 
made the world. He sent Adam and Eve on 
\the earth to save sinners. I have heard of 
ithe Saviour ; he was a good man ; but he did 
‘not die here. I think Ireland is a town as bi 
_as Barnsley, where there is plenty of potatoes, 
and lots of bullocks.” 

Ann Eggley, [aged 18]—* I have heard of 
Christ performing miracles ; but I don’t know 
what sort of things they were. He died by 
their pouring fire and brimstone down his 
ithroat. I think 1 once did hear that he was 
‘nailed to a cross. Three times ten make 
ne There are fourteen months in the 
year ; but I don’t know how many weeks there 
|are.’ 

Bessy Bailey, [aged 15]—*“ Jesus Christ 
died for his son to be saved. I don’t know 
who the, apostles were. I don’t know what 
Ireland is, whether it is a country or a town.” 

Elizabeth Eggley, [aged 16]—I cannot 
read. I do not know my letters. I don’t 
know who Jesus Christ was. I never heard 
of Adam either. I never heard about them at 
all. I have often been obliged to stop in bed’ 
all Sunday to rest myself.” 
| These extracts [says the report] afford a 
| fair example of the religious knowledge of the 
‘children examined, [and they were taken in- 
| discriminately } and it may be easily inferred 
‘that their secular knowledge is no better. 
|Some did not know whether London was in 
| England or Ireland ; and others did not know 
|even the name of the country, or the county 
in which they lived.” 


Diep, on the 12th instant, at sea, on board the brig 
Caraccas, un her passage from Laguira, Dr. Josern W. 
Pavt, in his 32d year, son of Joseph Paul, of Philadel. 
phia. 

, at Macedon, on the 3d instant, Saran T. How- 
LAND, daughter of Phebe Field, and wife of Humphry 
Howland, of near Aurora, Cayuga county, N. Y., aficr 





for the same number of hours; the girls and|a short illness, while on a visit to her daughter. In 
boys, and the young men and young women, | reference to the peaceful state of hér mind, near her 
and even married women, and women with dissolution, she asked her husband at her bedside what 

hild lv . sleet sahed. ond made her so happy? In answer to the question, he 
children, commonly work almost naked, and | oi. of it as the reward of a well-spent life. She ob- 
the men in many mines quite naked ; and all) served, Oh, I don’t know. He then, though desiring 
classes of witnesses bear testimony to the de-/| not to be presumptuous, repeated his belief in stronger 
moralizing influence of the employ ment of| terms; when she intimated that it would do to rely on 


females under ground. ‘i 

Our readers may readily suppose that where 
labour is carried on so unremittingly, and 
under such circumstances, there is no oppor- 
tunity for mental improvement—that where 
the bodies of children are not cared for, their 
minds are totally neglected. On this head, 
the report makes the most painful develope- 
ments. The commissioners examined large 
numbers of the yeung people, taken indiscri- 
minately, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
extent of their religious and other knowledge, 


nothing but tender mercies. When her mortal remains 
were returned to her late residence, a general sponta- 
neous feeling of regret for this bereavement was ¢x- 
pressed ; her funeral was largely attended by Friends, 
and several other denominations. 

—, at Woodside, near Baltimore, the residence of 
her son-in-law, Thomas H. Matthews, on the 15th of the 
Fifth month, EizasetH Roserts, a member and elder 
of Uweblan Monthiy Meeting, in the 78th year of her 
age. . 
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